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What should be Done for Our Historical Collections? 


We quote from the Reader’s Digest, November, 1935, issue, 
page 93: “The recent development of microphotography bids fair 
to revolutionize our libraries.... There are indications that future 
reference libraries may consist of material photographed in minia- 
ture. Two cheap processes already are in use. One method, the 
‘Rerdak’ system, records a volume page by page in reduced size on 
a motion-picture film. When the ‘book is read, this film is pro- 
jected, enlarged onto a light-absorbing plate.’ ” 

In his report to the Concordia Historical Institute the curator 
announced that over a hundred pages of valuable source material 
in German archives and hence inaccessible to American students 
of history have been photographed on a film roll, which can be 
projected on a screen. 

Perhaps the members of the Historical Institute are interested 
enough to know more about this matter, which offers great pos- 
sibilities.” The Minnesota State Historical Society has for some time 
made use of such a process. Formerly important documents were 
photostated. But the photostat process is comparatively expensive 
(10 to 25 cents a page), though entirely satisfactory. Some of 
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the German university libraries are said to be equipped with pho- 
tostat apparatus to furnish copies of rare books or documents. 
The curator of the Minnesota Society, Miss Nute, is a noted re- 
search worker and has made more than one research tour to Europe. 
On such a trip she takes a “Leica” camera with her, and when she 
returns, she has hundreds of facsimile photographs in miniature 
form. A “Leica” camera is a high-grade photographic camera 
which costs about $125 and takes negatives on a movie strip 
35 mm. wide. Each exposure (“frame”) is 1X14 inches. Of 
course, you could not read the miniature facsimile on the strip. 
But there are a number of projectors by which these films may be 
thrown on a wall. Perhaps some readers own one of the combina- 
tion slides and film projectors used for Sunday-school purposes. 
These are absolutely adapted for projecting such 35-mm. strips on 
a screen or wall. The Society for Visual Education has a num- 
ber of models costing from $38.50 upwards, and sometimes you 
can pick up a reconditioned projector for from $10 to $15. These 
models use 200-watt bulbs. The writer picked up a cheaper model 
for $8, reconditioned with a 50-watt bulb, which throws a fools- 
cap page on the screen in the size of about 20%22 inches, which 
shows the writing in enlarged size. I copy the facsimile for my 
own use, but I can do so at any time when the original is not 
accessible to me. 

Permit me to suggest the possibility of using such a device 
for historical societies. The curator reported that he turned down 
two requests for the loan of books because, if lost, they could not 
be restored. But if he had such an apparatus at his disposal, he 
could copy in a very short time any page from any book or 
church-paper and send either the negative or a print of it to the 
patron. The cost would be slight, and not very much work 
would be necessary. Perhaps even a projector might be loaned 
or rented out. Suppose, for instance, some student were interested 
in the work of Berkenmeyer or would like to study the church 
records of Justus Falckner, or the records of the Saxon emigrants, 
or the correspondence of Loehe and Wucherer (already in film 
form), or the Indian booklet of Baierlein, or the correspondence 
of Craemer with Loehe (available only so far in transcript form) , — 
even if a shipment shouldbe lost by insured mail, it would not 
cost much to replace it. 

Permit me to suggest a few subjects that might be investi- 
gated: Is the “Leica” not only the most costly, but also the only 
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copying camera, or are there cheaper models that would do satis- 
factory work? (Some models are listed at from $49.50 to $119.50.) 
Ate there other cameras that do the same work? Are there any 
commercial companies that would copy such material? The next 
question would be where the desirable source material could be 
located. The American Historical Society intends to do this locat- 
ing, but has not yet done so. 

The writer recently had a friend investigate what there was 
left of the correspondence between Loehe and Rev. Schmid of Ann 
Arbor. He received the discouraging news that there had been 
quite a number of such letters, but during a “house-cleaning” they 
had all been destroyed. There is a very exact diary of Rev. Kraus, 
kept during the earliest years of the Buffalo Synod. This should 
be copied and filed away, especially as it contains the exact record 
of the ordination of the first Norwegian Lutheran minister, Rev. 
Clausen. If a fire-proof historical building will be added to the 
buildings on the Concordia campus, this building should also con- 
tain a photographic dark room and the necessary apparatus to 
keep the museum at the head of historical-research collections. 


Geo. J. Gauss. 


The Constitution of the First Lutheran Synod 
in America. 
By KARL KRETZMANN, Orange, N. J. 


The constitution which formed the bond between the early 
Lutheran congregations in the Hudson Valley and in New Jersey 
was evidently adapted for their use by the “praeses et scriba” of 
that “fraternity,” Domine Willem Christoffel Berkenmeyer, from 
the Amsterdam Church Order of 1686, in the early thirties of the 
eighteenth century. 

There seem to have been four Dutch copies, known respectively 
as the New York, the Loonenburgh (now Athens, N. Y.), the 
Hackensack (N.J.), and the Raritan (N. J.) copy. There was 
also a German copy for the Raritan churches in New Jersey. 

The copy from which the following excerpts are taken was 
evidently the Loonenburgh copy. We found this copy in the ar- 
chives of Ulster County, in Kingston, which is less than thirty miles 
south of Loonenburgh; it bears the signatures of Domine Berken- 
meyer and of the members of his church council (who signed it on 
January 25, 1736), as well as of Pastor Peter Nicolas Sommer (who 
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signed on May 2, 1743), and of that peripatetic preacher of Colonial 
days, Johannes Christopheras (sic) Hartwig (who affixed his name 
at Loonenburgh on the Fourth Sunday after Trinity, 1746). All 
these men labored in the upper part of the Hudson Valley. 

The title-page of this interesting document reads (in trans- 


lation) enw GENERAL CHURCH ORDER 


for the Congregations 
Adhering to the Unaltered Augsburg (Confession) 
after Previous Comparison 
with 
THE GENERAL CHURCH ORDER 
by 
The Very Venerable Lutheran Consistory 
at Amsterdam 
Transmitted to Us 
and also by the Very Venerable Consistory 
Recommended to Us 
for Our Christian Congregations 
in the Province of New York and New Jersey, 
Made Applicable 


*.. . each and every member of the classis, for example, 


preachers, elders, deacons, and all other consistorial (members) 
representing a congregation, who now are or hereafter shall come, 
shall before the beginning of their functioning have signed this 
order without reservation and shall punctually conduct themselves 
according to it, so that under the aforesaid Amsterdam Consistory 
our congregations, being one in the pure doctrine, may by means 
of this church order establish good harmony, . . . according’ as it 
was printed in 1686 and reprinted in 1725.” 
Then follows: — ep 
art One. 


“Chapter One, treating of the doctrine which shall be pro- 
claimed in all our congregations. 

“Article One. All called preachers of the congregations shall 
regulate their teaching and preaching according to the rule of the 
divine Word, the Biblical prophetical and apostolical writings, also 
according to our Symbolical Books, the Unaltered Confession of 
Augsburg, its Apology, the Smalcald Articles, both Catechisms of 
Luther, and the Formula of Concord; neither should they teach or 
preach, privately or publicly, anything against these [Confessions | 
mor even use any other new phrases which would contradict 


the same.” 
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Article Two treats of the manner of preaching to be done in 
the churches and of brotherly admonition in case of failure to 
preach the pure doctrine and of leading an irreproachable life. 


Article Three deals with public rebuke of sins on the part of 
the preachers. 


Article Four obligates the preachers to use the Amsterdam 
Church Order of 1689. 


Article Five prescribes the order of the funeral services (not 
contained in the Amsterdam Church Order; rather long and de- 
tailed) . 

The second chapter treats of the place and time of the divine 
services. 


Article I. On Sundays and festival days, at 10 o’clock in the 
morning, the Gospels and at 3 o’clock in the afternoon the Epistles 
shall be explained; on the second holiday (Christmas, Easter, Pente- 
cost) and Ascension there shall be only one sermon; in Loonenburgh 
on Maundy Thursday. During May, June, and July only the 
Epistles shall be explained. The time of the services depends on 
the “wind and weather” (many of the parishioners had to cross 
from the east side of the Hudson); but the catechization should 
begin at 10 o’clock. 


Article II. Order of service on Sunday morning: Prayer; read- 
ing of the Gospel; the first hymn; one or two chapters from the 
Bible, with a summary in Low-Dutch and a short direction for use 
in doctrine and life (on Dom. X. p. Trin. the history of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem should be read); the second hymn; the ser- 
mon, preceded by a prayer and the hymn Herr Jesu Christ, dich 
zu uns wend or Nun bitten wir den Heiligen Geist and followed 
by the absolution and the common morning prayer; a hymn; the 
benediction (on festival days the festival prayer shall take the place 
of the morning prayer). In‘the afternoon, after the first prayer, 
Bible-reading, hymn, sermon, Liebster Jesu, wir sind hier, prayer, 
hymn, examination of the youth in the Six Chief Parts of the 
Christian Doctrine, with explanations. 


Article III. All conventicles and secret meetings shall be for- 
bidden as being liable to cause offense. 

Article IV. But in the absence of the domine the “voorleezer” 
shall observe the same order, except that he shall omit 1) the prayer 
before the sermon, 2) the application of the reading of the Bible, 
3) the absolution after the sermon; and that he shall use in the 
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place of the benediction the words: “The peace of God, which is 
higher than all understanding, keep our hearts and minds unto 
eternal life. Amen. Depart, then, in the peace of the Lord. Amen.” 

The third chapter treats of the Administration of Holy 
Baptism. 

Article I. Baptism shall be performed in conformity with the 
agenda, so that even in adiaphoris there may be, as far as possible, 
conformity; water should be used “met de volle hand,” and the sign 
of the cross should be made upon the child’s breast and face at 
the prayer “The almighty God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” etc. 

Article II. Baptisms in the homes should take place only in 
the case of bodily illness of the child. As a rule, the children 
should be brought to the services of the church for baptism. 


Article III. Adult Baptism. If it is found that adults have 
not been baptized correctly, they shall be instructed in our Cate- 
echism and make their baptismal vow, according to the agenda. 
“Tn regard to the Negroes the preacher should be careful that they 
promise not to abuse their Christianity or break the bond of sub- 
mission.” 

Article IV. Baptisms should be entered with the names of the 
parents and witnesses and the dates in a special church record. 


Article V. Fathers should be present at the baptism of their 
children and be intent on taking pious witnesses and adherents of 
our religion. 


Article VI. Our Christians should beware of being witnesses 
at baptisms in other denominations or of bringing the children to 
baptism in other denominations, since it is more advisable to com- 
mend them in prayer to God and to rest on the infinite mercy of 
Christ than to burden the conscience of the parents. 

The fourth chapter treats of the Penitential Sermon and Ab- 
solution before the Lord’s Supper. 


Article I. The Holy Supper shall ordinarily be given in New 
York at the stated time, namely, on Pentecost and on the Ninth 
and the Twenty-first post Trinity; in other congregations as time 
and circumstances will permit; in Loonenburgh, on Easter and the 
second or third Sunday in August and Christmas, or on the Festival 
of the Circumcision; in Hackensack, on First Christmas Day, First 
Easter Day, and Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
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Article II. The preachers shall admonish the Christians four 
weeks in advance to prepare themselves for the Lord’s Table and 
that those who intend to commune should examine themselves well 
and not receive the holy Sacrament without sincere repentance and 
turning to God, but after Christian and brotherly reconciliation 
with their neighbor. 


Article III. The young people who have not yet gone to the 
Lord’s Table or have not been sufficiently instructed in the Christian 
doctrine, and likewise such as have had burdens of conscience 
should be earnestly admonished that they should come to the 
preacher during the week to be examined in the Catechism and the 
chief parts of Christian doctrine and to be instructed in, and com- 
forted from, the Word of God; and private absolution shall not 
be denied them who desire it. 


Article IV. It shall be the custom to have a sermon on Satur- 
day, at a certain time in the afternoon, which, together with the 
prayers and the singing, should not last much over an hour, after 
which the regular questions according to the agenda should be 
asked of the Christians who intend to go to the Lord’s Supper. 
In the country churches, as in Loonenburgh, and in itinerary, as in 
the Highlands [of the Hudson], this preparatory sermon may be 
held the same day when the Lord’s Supper is celebrated. 


Article V. In order that no one may be admitted to the Lord’s 
Supper who has not been duly instructed, the congregation shall be 
properly requested to have their names written down either after 
the [confessional] sermon in the church or in the house of the 
domine. In Loonenburgh the communicants announce themselves 
to the domine before the confessional sermon begins, or the house- 
father his family. 

The fifth chapter: Of the Administration of the Holy Supper. 


Article I. The Christians who have prepared themselves for the 
Lord’s Supper should come on Sunday morning to the sermon. The 
sermon being ended, the deacons shall prepare the table, furnish it 
with bread and wine and whatever else is necessary of plates and 
cups, if this has not been done before the sermon. 


Articles II and III. The admonition, consecration, and dis- 
“tribution shall take place as is customary in our Low-Dutch con- 
gtegations in this country. In externis: At the words “He took 
bread” and “He took the cup” the vessels with the bread and wine 
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shall be touched, and at the words “This is My body,” “This is 
My blood” the hand shall be extended. “quasi monstrando” over 
the bread and wine until the words of consecration have been fully 
uttered; and hereupon the communicants shall receive the Lord’s 
Supper with reverence and “Eerbiedigheid.” 


Article IV. During these actions proper psalms and hymns 
should be sung, and also fitting prayers shall be read; and after 
the administration of the Sacrament the preacher shall close with 
prayer and thanksgiving, with a spiritual hymn of praise, and finally 
with the benediction. The remaining bread and wine shall be given 
to the preacher in the presence of the deacons and the “voorleezer.” 

The sixth chapter: Of Christian Discipline and Excommuni- 
cation in the Church of God. 


Article I. No one living in manifest sins, such as adultery, 
unchastity, drunkenness, blasphemy, witchcraft, shall be admitted 
to the Sacrament. Those who sin should be admonished privately; 
if this is in vain, the preacher or some one delegated by the con- 
sistory shall be called in, and the admonition should be repeated. 
If. he will not hear them nor make amends, he shall be admonished: 
once more; and if this does not help, he shall be bidden with the 
consent of the preacher and those delegated [by the consistory | 
on a Sunday after the sermon to appear before them; and if that 
does not help, it is recommended that each consistory act in the 
matter according to conscience and the circumstances of the con- 
gtegation. 

The seventh chapter: Of the Solemnization of Marriage. 


Article I, The bans shall be published three times. Strangers 
should bring written testimony that they are free to marry, such 
as a license from His Excellency the Governor or proof of procla- 
mation. , 

Article II. Those intending to marry should first go to the 
Lord’s Supper together and prepare to make their household truly 
Christian. 

Article III. After public proclamation the marriage shall take 
place, if possible, in the church in the presence of parents and 
friends and with the knowledge of the consistory. 

(Here is to be added what was resolved upon and decreed on 
November 11, 1740, that, if there is any suspicion of adultery, 
malicious desertion, or elopement, the domine should refuse to 
perform the ceremony.) rp la cconiiunie) 
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Pastor William Hattstaedt, 
the first Lutheran minister in Michigan sound in doctrine 
and practise. 
By PROF. OTTO F. HATTSTAEDT, D. D. 


Only nine years more, and a century will have passed since 
the arrival of Rev. Wm. Hattstaedt in Michigan. This event was 
a matter of importance to our dear Lutheran Church in Michigan; 
for Rev. Hattstaedt was the first minister in that State who un- 
folded the banner of true Lutheranism and swerved not an inch 
from the truth as he found it in the revealed Word of God. 

Michigan, which now has a population running into the mil- 
lions, in 1844, the time we are speaking of, was barely more than 
a wilderness. Settlers were found in 
greater numbers only in the southeastern 
part of the State, and with the exception 
of Detroit the large cities of the present 
day were mere hamlets. But even in this 
early period Lutherans began to come 
here. Already in 1828 a number of 
Lutherans from Baden in Germany had 
settled in the primeval forest a few miles 
south of the city of Monroe, not far from 
the shores of Lake Erie, and in the en- 
suing year a few Bavarian families and 
single men joined them. These, as far 
as is known, were the first Lutherans who. 
settled in Michigan. Their enthusiastic reports about the fine 
climate and the fertility of the country drew others to Michigan, and 
in a few years the number had more than doubled. In the city 
of Monroe there were no Lutherans until 1840; but in 1844, 17 
families were living there, and north of the city, in the Sane 
Creek country; there were 16, so that at this time in the city itself 
and in the surrounding country from 70 to 75 Lutheran families 
had their home in this section of the State. 

In 1831 a number of Lutherans from Wurttemberg, e 
many, had settled a few miles north of the present city of Ann 
Arbor. Unlike their Monroe brethren, who in the first years re- 
‘mained without spiritual care, they immediately were on the look- 
out for a pastor. They asked some mission friends in Wurttem- 
berg to send them a pastor; but as they could not comply with 
their wishes, they made their request known to the Basel Mission: 


Pastor William Hattstaedt. 
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Society. The purpose of this society, founded in 1815, was to 
bring the Gospel to heathen peoples. But when this call from 
the then Far West of North America came, it joyfully concluded 
to help the shepherdless fellow-believers and sent a twenty-six-year- 
old man by the name of Frederick Schmid, a Wurttemberger, to 
Ann Arbor. After an eventful voyage Schmid finally reached his 
goal and on the 18th of August, 1833, conducted the first Lu- 
theran service in Michigan. He was the first minister in Michigan 
who called himself a Lutheran. When in the following years more 
Lutherans arrived, it became an impossibility for Rev. Schmid to 
serve them all, and other pastors from Basel came, with whom, in 
1840, he founded the first Synod of Michigan, which had but 
a short life. In 1860 the second Michigan Synod was organized. 
The first Michigan Synod called itself the Mission Synod as its 
main purpose was to convert the Indians, the work upon which 
Schmid had fixed his eyes from the very beginning. Schmid was 
the president of the synod. 

Pastor Schmid had hardly arrived in Michigan when the op- 
portunity presented itself to him to serve the Lutherans at Monroe. 
As said before, they were without a pastor until 1833. But when 
they heard of the arrival of Rev. Schmid, they sent a delegation 
to ask him whether he could not serve them also. Pastor Schmid 
consented, and on the fourth Sunday of Advent, 1833, he held the 
first Lutheran setvice with Holy Communion in Monroe. From 
this time on he came to Monroe regularly first every eight and 
then every six weeks. In 1834 these people founded a congte- 
gation which was incorporated as Zoar Congregation, and five 
yeats later they erected a log church about four miles in a south- 
westerly direction from the city. But as Pastor Schmid could come 
only every six weeks, it was but natural that they demanded their 
own pastor. Upon the advice of Rev. Schmid they applied to 
Deacon Brandt at Winnsbach in Bavaria and to several other pas- 
tors, but to no avail. Then they were advised to apply to Prof. F. 
Winkler at Columbus, Ohio, whether they could not get a man 
from the seminary of the Ohio Synod; but again they had no 
success. However, God had already chosen the man who was to 
serve them, Rev. William Hattstaedt, who took charge of the con- 
gregation at Monroe in 1844 and served it for forty years. 

, Pastor Wm. Hattstaedt was born on the 29th of August 1811 
in the little town of Langenzenn, near Fuerth, in Bavaria, where 
his father was city and army physician. At the age of five years 
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he lost his mother, a fine and lovable lady, and four years later 
also the father died. Being now a poor waif, he tasted the bitter- 
ness of life to its fullest extent. But he received a good schooling, 
and in his fourteenth year he was instructed in the Lutheran doc- 
trine and confirmed. But his confirmation was to him but a pet- 
functory act, and he was without faith in Jesus Christ, his Re- 
deemer. He now learned the trade of a brass founder, and when 
he had just finished the course, an event took place which caused 
his life henceforth to flow in a wholly different channel. After 
rationalism and infidelity had for many years disrupted the Church 
in a most frightful manner, a new life sprang up in Bavaria. 
A few pastors again preached Christ, the Redeemer of the world, 
upon whom alone rests the salvation of mankind, and many people 
became true, faithful Christians. Among the cities in which the 
Gospel was proclaimed was also Fuerth, where a number of young . 
people had founded a Bruedergemeinde. Just at this time young 

Hattstaedt was deeply concerned about the salvation of his soul. 

He had no peace in his heart. Finally he went to the meetings 

of the Bruedergemeinde, and by the grace of God he found the 

peace he so ardently desired and became a devout Christian. And 

now — how it came about he could never explain — the thought 

entered his mind that he should like to serve the Lord in the 

Church, but without having the slightest idea that his wish was 

to be fulfilled so soon. But strange and wonderful are the ways 

of the Lord, as the following will show. 

About this time, in 1841, the sainted Pastor F. C.D. Wyneken 
had published the widely known pamphlet The Distress of the 
German Lutherans in America, in which he in a heart-appealing 
manner described the spiritual misery of the thousands of Lu- 
therans who were in danger of sinking back into heathendom or 
of falling prey to the Methodists or other sects. This publication 
fell into the hands also of Pastor Wm. Loehe at Neuendettelsau, 
Bavaria. Loehe was a man whose heart burned with a desire to. 
spread the kingdom of the Lord on earth and who at that time 
steadfastly clung to the Confessions of the Lutheran Church. He 
was deeply impressed by the words of Wyneken, and when Wyne- . 
ken visited him in the following year, it was an easy matter for 
him to convince him of the necessity of doing something for the 
North American Lutherans in their distress. Together with a few 
pastors, Loehe founded a society for this purpose, and already in 
1842 Ernst and Burger were sent to America and a short time 
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afterwards Dr. Wm. Sihler, whom Loehe had designated as a future 
professor in Columbus, Ohio. But also Hattstaedt had read this 
call of Wyneken, and forthwith he resolved to join the ranks of 
the servants of the Lord in North America. He sent in an appli- 
cation and was accepted. From Pastors Lehmus and Kraussold 
he received the first preparatory instruction, and then he was sent 
to Dresden, to the mission seminary, where he finished the pre- 
scribed theological courses; and after he had passed his examina- 
tion, he came to Pastor Loehe, who gave him a thorough instruc- 
tion in all practical matters pertaining to the ministry. In April, 
1844, he was sent to America to begin his work. A diary in 
which he in a most interesting manner described the tedious 
journey of eight weeks is still extant. From this record we will 
mention only that from the very beginning he conducted morning 
and evening services on the ship, that he preached every Sunday, 
and that he gave instruction to several boys during the week. 
Since out of 200 passengers 130 were Protestants, all went well. 
They finally landed in New York, and Hattstaedt immediately 
continued on his journey to Professor Winkler at Columbus, Ohio, 
to whom Loehe had directed him. He was heartily welcomed. 
But where should Hattstaedt now begin to labor? Should he, 
like Wyneken, go in quest of forlorn Lutherans and bring them 
the Gospel? No, God had chosen him for another position. 
Only a short time ago Professor Winkler had received the peti- 
tion of the Monroe congregation for a minister. Hattstaedt, in 
his opinion, was the desirable man, and consequently he notified 
the Monroe congregation of his arrival and advised them to send 
him a call. The congregation agreed to this and called him with 
the express understandnig that he must acknowledge all the con- 
fessional writings of the Lutheran Church as a true exposition of 
the Word of God. 

Who was more joyous than Hattstaedt when he received this 
call? With a grateful heart he accepted it and left Columbus 
for Monroe. At Tiffin, upon the request of the congregation there, 
he delivered his first sermon in the New World and then pro- 
ceeded to Sandusky, from whence a steamboat took him to Monroe. 
He was received by the congregation with great joy; now it had 
its own pastor. To gain his services as soon as possible, the good 
people advised him to have himself ordained without delay and to 
join the Michigan Synod. This did not coincide with the wish 
of Loehe, for he wanted him to join the Ohio Synod; but Hatt- 
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staedt followed the advice of his people as under the circum- 
stances he could not do otherwise. However, he immediately in- 
formed Loehe of this step, and Loehe was fully satisfied as the 
Michigan Synod had begun a mission among the Indians. Hatt- 
staedt went to President Schmid at Ann Arbor and made inquiries 
about the constitution of the Synod, which seemed satisfactory to 
him, as the synod had accepted all the confessional writings of 
the Lutheran Church. He also had a lengthy conversation with 
Schmid about his doctrinal standing and was finally installed by 
the latter on October 4, 1844, in Zoar Church. At the same time 
he was received into membership of the Michigan Synod. 

Now Rev. Hattstaedt entered upon his long and blessed career 
as pastor of his flock. Since his arrival he had preached every 
Sunday and visited many sick people; for a fever epidemic had 
gtipped that part of the country and had come in contact with 
most of the Lutheran families. But now he took up his duties in 
earnest. In the fall of the same year he organized two other con- 
gtegations, one in the city of Monroe and the other a few miles 
north, on the Sandy Creek, so that he now had to serve three con- 
gregations besides a preaching-place ten miles south of the city. 
But as a fiery pioneer he stretched out his hands beyond the 
boundaries of Monroe County and gained many Lutherans who 
had settled in other counties; he organized congregations at Adrian, 
Hillsdale, and Jackson and even made his influence felt in Detroit 
and Toledo. The streets — if they may be called by that name — 
were in a horrible condition; in winter and spring it was impossible 
to pass them with a wagon. Consequently he made all his trips 
on horseback. One day when he opened his umbrella because it 
was raining, the horse was frightened and threw him off, and he 
broke his left arm. As may be seen, an enormous burden rested 
on his shoulders; for not only had he to preach regularly at four 
different places, but he had to teach school daily from 8 to 10 in 
the morning in the city and from 12 to 3 in the country. His. 
church services he arranged according to the old Lutheran way, 
and for this purpose he used the excellent agenda which Loehe 
had published a short time previously. As he had received 
a thorough instruction in liturgics from Loehe-and in the singing 
of the Lutheran choral, he organized choirs in his congregations 
and instructed them especially in the correct singing of the Lu- 
theran hymns. 

The music-books, all of which he wrote with his own hand, 
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are still extant. As he took great interest in the welfare of his 
young people, which may be seen from the fact that he immediately 
opened a school for the children, he also earnestly insisted upon 
their coming to the Christenlehre and began in the fall of his first 
year with a thorough instruction of the catechumens in preparing 
them for confirmation. At that time no printed confirmation cer- 
tificates were to be had, and so he wrote one, nicely and neatly, for 
each child. Two copies of the year 1848 still show his carefulness 
in this respect. He especially deemed it important to distribute 
books of devotion and other religious books in his congregations. 
For this purpose he ordered in his first year two dozen copies of 
Arndt’s Wahres Christentum, one dozen of Lutherisches Schatz- 
kaestlein, one dozen of Luthers Hochgeitsgeschenk, two dozen of 
Veit Dietrich’s Predigten, four dozen of Hunnius’s Glaubenslehre, 
two dozen of the Konkordienbuch, one dozen of Starck’s Gebet- 
buch, and other books. Among the settlers there were a few Swiss 
and people from Baden, who secretly adhered to the Reformed 
faith, who, however, called themselves Lutherans and partook of 
the Lord’s Supper according to the Lutheran ritual. But what 
deep sorrow did these people cause Rev. Hattstaedt after two 
years! — Even Catholics who were without spiritual care attended 
his services and sent their children to his school. Several of these 
Catholics were converted to Lutheranism. 

As stated above, the conversion of the Indians was Loehe’s 
first consideration, and when he sent Hattstaedt to America, he 
instructed him to gather information as to the best way of accom- 
plishing this purpose. Now, President Schmid, together with 
several other ministers, had already begun work among the In- 
dians, and Hattstaedt informed Loehe of this fact, adding that 
by combining his missionary endeavors with those of President 
Schmid he could in the easiest and safest way teach his ends. 
Thereupon Loehe, in 1845, sent that excellent man Rev. Aug. 
Craemer, who later became president of our Springfield Seminary, 
as heathen missionary with a flock of colonists to Michigan. As 
in the ensuing years a considerable number of pastors who held 
the same doctrinal position as Craemer came to Michigan, it was 
attributable to Hattstaedt that the Missouri Synod found a tich 
field in this State and that not all the Lutheran immigrants fell 
into the hands of the Michigan Synod. 

Quietly, without the least disturbance, the first two years 
passed by. Pastor Hattstaedt was well pleased with his position, 
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although he received the magnificent salary of $50 a year; and 
even this sum was not fully paid in cash, but in victuals. Money 
was scarce and oftentimes a letter had to be held back for weeks 
because the few cents for postage were lacking. In the old chron- - 
icles of the Monroe congregation therefore items like the following 
may be found: From Mr. So-and-so, for the erection of the church, 
two pair of boots. But Pastor Hattstaedt joyfully shared the 
poverty of his people and was content and happy. Tribulations, 
however, are surely to come in the life of a Christian, and such 
was also the experience of Rev. Hattstaedt, as will be shown later on. 

We stated above that Pastor Hattstaedt, upon his arrival in 
Monroe, joined the Michigan Synod. This was also done by the 
pastors who came in the following year, A. Craemer, J. Traut- 
mann, and Fr. Lochner, because they were of the opinion that by 
so doing they were affiliating with a truly Lutheran body. But 
they were mistaken. Pastor Schmid and the other pastors of that 
synod were not genuine Lutherans, having been sent to America 
from Basel, which was contaminated by the Prussian church union 
and would make no distinction between Lutheran and Reformed 
congregations. Now, it happened that a missionary by the name 
of Dumser, who had come from Basel and who steadfastly de- 
clined to subscribe to the Confessions of the Lutheran Church, 
was received as a member of the Michigan Synod at the meeting 
held at Ann Arbor 1846, in spite of the strenuous protest of the 
four men sent by Loehe. Thereupon they could not do otherwise 
than declare their withdrawal from the synod. They took. leave 
and sought connection with the “Stephanites,” as the Saxon Lu- 
therans were then called. Without delay they went to Fort Wayne, 
where a meeting was to take place for a preliminary discussion of 
a synodical constitution. On the way they met Pastor Walther of 
St. Louis and Pastor Loeber and son of Altenburg, Mo., in whose 
company they continued their journey. They had never seen one 
another, but at once the most intimate relation was established 
among these Bavarians and Saxons. Pastor Hattstaedt had in 
the previous year for the first time seen the Lutheraner and was 
highly elated at the clear and unmistakable Lutheran ring of this 
publication and his heart longed to meet the editor, Pastor C. FE. W. 
Walther. And now he met him face to face. Was not this a cause 
forrejoicing? And how happy were the three other Loehe mis- 
sionaries! They were full of praise for the firmness of conviction 
which these Lutheran pastors showed, for their humility and piety, 
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and often felt abashed because of their superior theological train- 
ing. Pastor Hattstaedt wrote: “I doubt very much whether the 
meeting at Fort Wayne would have attained the desired goal if the 
congregations had not sent these fine men”; for the meeting had 
by no means such a smooth course as one might think. It was 
matred by unpleasant debates, and especially the Candidates B. and 
Sch. gave much offense by their priggish, inconsiderate, haughty 
demeanor, so that the older gentlemen often were alarmed. But 
the gracious Lord governed the hearts and minds, and finally they 
came to a full understanding. Pastor Hattstaedt sent a report of 
the convention to Loehe, writing among other things: “The con- 
stitution for the future synod has taken a different turn from 
what you have wished. According to the experience of all brethren 
who were assembled here and who were in office for some length 
of time a democratic form of government is the only feasible one 
for the Lutheran Church in America. God’s Word is the only 
power with which to rule the people. If that avails not, nothing 
else will. Your plan of granting such powers to the President 
was rejected by all present. On the contrary, the congregations 
were given all rights in settling their own affairs. They may call 
their preachers, and they may dismiss them, namely, when the 
preacher proves to be a wolf and preaches false doctrine and 
leads an ungodly life. If they dismiss their pastors for other 
reasons, they cannot be members of synod, they must be regarded 
as non-Christian and unorthodox.” To be sure, Loehe agreed to 
the newly formed constitution, but it was a question whether it 
suited his ideas. 

It is a pity that in the following year, 1847, Rev. Hattstaedt 
could not attend the first meeting of the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, 
and Other States, which was now to begin its blessed life, because 
conditions in one of his congregations were such as to preclude 
his absence for so long a time. He, however, had his name entered 
as a non-voting member, so that he belongs to the first founders 
of our Synod; and a stalwart Missourian he remained to his end. 
In the following year, 1848, his Monroe congregation was received 
into Synod, and he was now a voting member. 

During this time he had the same sad experiences as some 
other pastors of that day; for in one of his congregations the Re- 
formed element separated from the Lutheran. Already in the 
' previous year, 1846, some of the men in the Zoar Congregation 
who leaned toward the Reformed Church had criticized Pastor 
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Hattstaedt for having, in distributing the Holy Sacrament, used 
the words “Take and eat; this is the true body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ” and for singing during the consecration of the elements. 
They thought singing was distinctly Catholic and that the formula 
used in the United Church, “The Lord Jesus Christ says, “This 
is My body,’ ” etc., was the only correct one. Pastor Hattstaedt 
advised them in a friendly way, and according to all appearances 
they listened to reason. But in their hearts they still clung to the 
belief which they had imbibed in the old country, and at the first 
opportunity they broke forth in loud opposition to their pastor. 
This opportunity came when Pastor Hattstaedt left the Michigan 
Synod. Then the opposition flared up. The Reformed people 
spread the report that Pastor Hattstaedt had left the Michigan 
Synod only on account of ceremonies which they were not willing 
to give up. They started a fierce quarrel, which disrupted the 
congregation for a whole year, and finally twenty families re- 
nounced their membership and called their own pastor. This took 
place on the 29th of August, 1847, just on Pastor Hattstaedt’s 
birthday. A nice birthday present! The congregation had lost 
one half of its members. Also in the city a rupture occurred at 
this time. A church-membef had a saloon in which even on Sun- 
days he tolerated so much disturbance that it was an offense not 
only to the congregation, but also to the world at large. The con- 
gregation decided to discipline the man. But he would not listen 
to the warnings of his fellow-Christians, severed his connection, and 
with a few people who sided with him started an opposition con- 
gtegation, which later on joined the Michigan. Synod. Such were 
the conditions in the congregations that had been organized only 
a few years before, and with a bleeding heart Pastor Hattstaedt 
saw his already small flocks still more reduced in numbers. But 
God had wisely ordered it so; for in this way all the foreign ele- 
ments were separated, and true Lutheran congregations could come 
into existence, which would firmly adhere to God’s Word. And, . 
lo, in a short time they grew and grew to such an extent that five 
years later the city congregation was able to erect a large church, 
i. e., what was called large in those days, and to call a teacher for 
its school, Mr. Johann Salomon Simon, who for twenty-eight years 
stood at the head of the school, whereupon he was called as pro- 
fessor at Concordia Seminary in Springfield. The congregation 
steadily increased, so that in the beginning of the sixties it num- 
bered about 700 souls. Naturally Pastor Hattstaedt could now no 
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longer serve his other congregations, and from 1863 on he con- 
centrated his efforts solely on the city congregation. 

Under the faithful guidance of Pastor Hattstaedt the Monroe 
congregation grew more and more to be truly Lutheran, being 
firmly founded on the Confessions of our Church. This was 
clearly evinced in the doctrinal controversies into which our Synod 
was drawn. There was first the wrangle with Grabau about the 
Church, the power of the ministry, ordination, and excommunica- 
tion; then the controversy about chiliasm; then the controversy 
with Pastor Loehe about the Church and the ministry; finally the 
controversy concerning conversion and election, which is a final 
test of true Lutheranism. In all these controversies Pastor Hatt- 
staedt took an active part, and he never failed to tell his congre- 
gation what he fully believed to be the correct teaching of Holy 
Writ. In this way his congregation grew strong in the knowledge 
of truly Lutheran doctrine. 

Really heart-breaking was for him the rupture with Pastor 
Loehe in the year 1853; for if there was any man in the world 
whom Pastor Hattstaedt honored, it was Pastor Loehe. The 
twenty-two letters which he addressed to him and which are in 
part still extant are a clear testimony to this fact. And now Pastor 
Loehe deviated more and more from the Lutheran Confessions, went 
more and more astray in other respects, and finally made direct 
opposition to Missouri by founding the Iowa Synod. No one can 
describe the deep sorrow which Pastor Hattstaedt felt. How gladly 
he would have held him with both hands! But there was no other 
course to be taken than to part; for Rev. Hattstaedt’s truly Lu- 
theran convictions would not permit him to adhere to a man who 
had elected to walk a path different from that which he had 
chosen in accordance with the Word of God. 

The last twenty-one years were the most blessed in Rev. Hatt- 
staedt’s whole career. He was pastor of a large city congregation, 
the work in which taxed his strength to the utmost. And how 
faithfully he discharged his duties! He may be considered a model 
in this respect. In his sermons he followed the rule which Loehe 
had taught him, namely, to use such plain and simple language 
that everybody could understand him. But in spite of this his 
sermons were powerful and inspiring, and no one left the church 
without having derived great blessings from them. How careful 
he was in preparing his sermons may be seen from the more than 
thousand neatly written sermon manuscripts which we still have 
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in our possession. He practised strict discipline, and no overt 
sinner could be a member of his congregation if he did not repent. 
He was a foe of secret societies and several members had to leave 
the congregation for belonging to them. Vacation during the sum- 
mer months was out of the question, for no pastor enjoyed a few 
free Sundays in those days, and therefore his congregation was 
without services only during synodical conventions, which he never 
failed to attend. But even then he had a substitute if it was pos- 
sible. But also the conferences of the pastors he diligently at- 
tended, and he was thankful for the benefits he derived from them. 
In spite of a somewhat weak constitution Pastor Hattstaedt 
always enjoyed. good health; only four times in forty years was 
he unable to hold services on account of ill health. But in his 
old age a heart ailment set in, which also was the cause of his 
death. On the 22d of March, 1884, he passed away to enter into 
his eternal rest. ; 
“Please unite your prayers with mine that the Lord may give 
me wisdom to exercise my office as a true shepherd of the souls, 
that I may always remain under the guidance of the true Chief 
Shepherd, our dear Lord Jesus Christ, that I may always adhere 
to His Word, which is the truth.” Thus Rev. Hattstaedt had 
written to Loehe immediately after his ordination and induction 
into office in 1844, and the Lord granted his prayer. Blessed be 
his memory! 


The Development of English Lutheran Church 
Activities in the Ozarks. 
By REV. WALTER COOK, Conway, Mo. 
(Continued. ) 

The results we find mentioned in the columns of the Lutheran 
Witness of January 7, 1886. Pastor Meyer wrote as follows: “The 
return of Christmas was to us a very happy one indeed. In the 
evening a Christmas-tree was set up in the church for the first time 
in the history of the congregation and was richly decorated with 
appropriate ornaments and presents. Our small church-building 
was crowded to suffocation. The services, in which the children 
principally participated, were carried out in the customary manner. 
Mr: Chas. Morhart, student of theology at St. Louis, who had 
kindly favored us with a sermon and some excellent music on the 
melodion in the morning, assisted in distributing presents and in 
making the evening a pleasant one generally. For the beautiful 
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ornaments of the tree and a number of presents we hereby most 
gladly render sincere thanks to Rev. C. L. Janzow and the follow- 
ing gentlemen, also in St. Louis: Mr. B. Weber, $1.00; Mr. F. A. 
Uhlich, 2.00; Mr. Paul Janzow, 1.00; Mr. Chas. Lange, 2.00; 
Mr. Aug. Keller, 35; Mr. C. Querl, 1.00; Mr. Wm. Kassing, 1.50; 
Mr. F. Dette, .25.” 

The appreciation of the favors from the good friends in 
St. Louis was expressed by the congregation, according to the min- 
utes of their next meeting, on December 31, 1885, as follows: 
“Resolved that resolutions of thanks be offered to Rev. C. L. 
Janzow and friends of St. Louis for presenting us with ornaments 
and presents for our Christmas-tree; to Mr. Getty of Conway for 
presenting us with apples for the same purpose; and to the student, 
Mr. C. Morhart, for conveying said presents and ornaments from 
St. Louis.” 

And of course the custom of having such Christian children’s 
Christmas Eve services was forthwith established here and was intro- 
duced also at other places. The next year it was repeated at Rader 
and also introduced at the neighboring St. Paul’s Church. In order 
to show that Rev. C. L. Janzow enjoyed his role as solicitor of 
presents for his friends and their children at Rader, Mo., also the 
following Christmas, we shall add the newsy letter from Web- 
ster Co., Mo., signed by A. M., to the Pioneer of February, 1887: 
“The Pioneer is a welcome visitor in Webster Co., Mo., and gladly 
we entrust to him news of a cheering nature. This time we wish to 
tell him how we spent our last Christmas [1886]. The main feature 
was a beautiful Christmas-tree, bedecked with ornaments and 
presents from the friends mentioned below. The bright eyes of 
the children reflecting the lights of the tree and the hearty voices 
with which they gave expression to their feelings when singing 
songs and answering questions, characterized the services on 
Christmas Eve. 

“On Sylvester night the Christmas-tree was relit and robbed, 
not by thieves, however, but by a duly authorized committee, which 
distributed a last round of presents to the children. 

“For the joyful Christmas-time thanks are due above all to 
Christ, our Savior; and as to the ornaments and a number of 
presents we return thanks to our Santa Claus in St. Louis, repre- 
sented by Rev. C. L. Janzow and the following friends: C. Behrens, 
$1.00; C. Querl, 1.00; C.F. Lange and sons, 3.00; Meyer Bros. 
and Co., 1.50; F. Swartz, 1.00; N.N., 2.00.” 
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The other new feature which Pastor Meyer introduced to the 
school-minded people of Immanuel Congregation was the school 
festival, or picnic. This was set for the close of the school season 
or as soon after that as was most convenient; sometimes they had 
it on the Fourth of July. The closing of school was of course 
to the children a joyful event, although there was a bitter pill to 
be swallowed: the public oral examination; but. after that — the 
picnic and vacation! A jolly time in the country, although there 
were days of hard labor included. We do not find any particular 
resolution by the congregation to have such a picnic. In the 
minutes of May 23, 1886, we find a reference to a certain school 
festival, but it was to be postponed. We read: “Resolved that in 
absence of Rev. Janzow our school festival be postponed to the 
Fourth of July or thereabouts, but that the examination of the 
schoolchildren take place on the following Thursday morning {the 
27th of May], beginning at 8 a.m.” Of course, the schoolchildren 
had no voice in the matter, but there would be a compensation — 
the kindhearted Rev. Janzow would be at the picnic and have 
a good time with them all; that would be worth while waiting 
a few weeks. As time rolled on, word came from Rev. Janzow that 
he could be in their midst on the 7th of July. That settled the 
date. The members of the committee appointed to prepare, arrange, 
and superintend this children’s festival were eager to perform their 
duties, and the children could hardly wait for the glorious seventh 
of July to come; for this was to be a greater day in their life 
than the Fourth of July, and, best of all, the examination was 
a thing of the past. 

In the Lutheran Witness of July 21, 1886, we find the fol- 
lowing communication from the pen of the ever busy Pastor 
Meyer: “July 7. Immanuel Parochial School, Webster Co., Mo., 
celebrated its first open-air festival. This was very well attended, 
being the first of a, God willing, long series to follow. From the 
neighboring St. Paul’s Congregation we were happy to welcome 
Rev. A. Rader and his wife. The day was spent in a very agree- 
able manner. Children’s games, for which prizes were awarded, 
occupied the greater part of the time, and they seemed to be 
immensely enjoyed by all. The church choir also contributed its 
part in vocal music. The evening was filled out with a display 
of fireworks, which received enthusiastic cheers from ‘Young 
America.’ The prizes and fireworks were made possible by the 
kind donations of Rev. Janzow and other St. Louis brethren.” 
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Most of those dear old kind donors have departed this life 
to enter into the joy of the Lord, and their works do follow them. 
The schoolchildren of those days, as many as ate still with us, are 
now patents and grandparents and are occasionally telling their 
children and grandchildren about those eventful days when Pastor 
Meyer was their pastor and teacher. “Uncle” Darius was one of 
the leading and most active members at these days; now he is 
nearly eighty-six years old, and right now it seems as though he 
might depart soon and join the company of saints made perfect, 
being very sick at present. 

I wish to add a few words that are culled from a sermon 
delivered at the installation of a regular parochial-school teacher 
of those times, most likely one of the very first ones to conduct an 
all-English parochial school in Missouri Synod circles and history. 
It was not at Rader, Mo., nor in any of the congregations in the 
Ozarks, but in Augusta Co., Va., in Koiner’s Congregation, of 
which Rev. F. Kuegele was pastor. Rev. I.E. Rader was teacher of 
the parochial school in Springdale, Ark., after he recovered from 
his nervous breakdown in 1884. If we are not mistaken, the sermon 
of Rev. Kuegele, as found in his Country Sermons, p. 247 ff., per- 
tained to Teacher F. Schroeder. In this installation sermon Rev. 
Kuegele had this to say: “That the first Lutheran immigrants to 
this country could not do much for education is evident because 
they had to spend their energies in struggling for daily bread.” 
The lack of Christian training produced a lack of knowledge on 
the part of the generations growing up and a laxness in practise. 
But there has been an awakening in our Church, “and now many 
Lutheran parish-schools are scattered over our country, and in them 
many thousands of children are being educated to become intel- 
ligent Christians and hence also good and useful citizens.” “We 
have established a Christian school in connection with our church.” 
Pastor Kuegele calls attention to the duties and privileges of 
a Christian day-school teacher. It is a sermon well worth studying. 
We shall quote from the concluding paragraph: “We are estab- 
lishing a Christian school on the old Lutheran plan and style in 
a language which Luther did not speak, and in this undertaking 
we are probably the very first. It is a new experiment, and we 
have reason to ask: Will it succeed? We can indeed not look 
into the future, but we trust that our undertaking will endure, 
and we have reason to hope that the time is not far distant when 
hundreds of Lutheran parish-schools will be established in this our 
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beloved country; for the Lord has commenced vigorously to build 
His Lutheran Zion. He will rule with His arm, and His work is 
before Him; but how far His work is to proceed we do not know 
because it is yet hid in the counsel of God. But this we know, that 
our undertaking is right and that it is well-pleasing to God; for we 
are only doing what is our duty to do according to His Word; 
and therefore the arm of the Lord will be with our work, and it 
will rule for Him. The increase will certainly not fail. The Word 
which is taught our children will not return void; it will bring 
fruit, and under the blessing of God our school will prove a prolific 
nursery to the Church. Into the hands of the Father over all do we 
commend the work; for it is His and not ours.” 
God bless our Christian day-schools! 


John Martin Bolzius. 
By E. M. BIEGENER. 


Among the earlier Lutherans who immigrated to this country 
were the persecuted Salzburgers, who established themselves in the 
new colony of Georgia, which then began to be settled under the 
auspices of General Oglethorpe. These colonists, the victims of 
Romish intolerance and oppression at home, in consequence of their 
unwavering devotion to the principles of the Gospel, sought an 
asylum of civil and religious liberty in this Western world, where 
they might without fear and molestation, according to the dic- 
tates of their own conscience, freely worship the God whom they 
loved and with whom they had entered into a solemn covenant. 
Through the influence of Rev. Dr. Samuel Urlsperger of Augs- 
burg, who took a deep interest in the welfare of these devoted 
Christians, and on the invitation of the society in England for 
propagating the Gospel, which extended to them pecuniary aid, 
they prepared to embark for the place of their destination. “On 
the last day of October, 1733,” says the historian, “the evangelical 
community — well supplied with Bibles and hymn-books, cate- 
chisms, and books of devotion—after a discourse and prayer 
and benedictions cheerfully and in the name of God began their 
pilgrimage. History need not stop to tell what charities cheered 
theni on their journey, what towns were closed against them by 
Roman Catholic magistrates, or how they entered Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, two by two, in solemn procession, singing spiritual 
songs. As they floated down the Main and between the castled 
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crags, the vineyards, and the white-walled towns that adorn the 
banks of the Rhine, their conversation, amidst hymns and prayers, 
was of justification and of sanctification and of standing fast in 
the Lord. At Rotterdam they were joined by two preachers, Bolzius 
and Gronau, both disciplined in charity at the Orphan House in 
Halle. A passage of six days catried them from Rotterdam to 
Dover, where several of the trustees visited them and provided 
considerably for their wants. In January, 1734, they set sail for 
their new homes. The majesty of the ocean quickened their sense 
of God’s omnipotence and wisdom, and as they lost sight of land, 


John Martin Bolzius. 


they broke out into a hymn to His glory. The setting sun, after 
a calm, so kindled the sea and the sky that words could not ex- 
press their rapture; and they cried out, ‘How lovely the creation! 
How infinitely lovely the Creator!’ When the wind was adverse, 
they prayed; and as it changed, one opened his mind to the other 
on the power of prayer, even the prayer of ‘a man subject to like 
passions as we are.’ As the voyage excited weariness, a devout 
listener confessed himself to be an unconverted man; and they 
reminded him of the promise to him that is poor and of a con- 
trite spirit and trembleth at the Word. As they sailed pleasantly, 
with a favoring breeze, at the hour of evening prayer, they made 
a covenant with each other, like Jacob of old, and resolved, by the 
grace of God, to cast all the strange gods which were in their 
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hearts into the depths of the sea. A storm grew so high that not 
a sail could be set; and they raised their voices in prayer and 
song amidst the tempest; for to love the Lord Jesus as a brother 
gave consolation. At Charleston, Oglethorpe bade them welcome; 
and in five days more the wayfaring men, whose hope was beyond 
the skies, pitched their tents near Savannah. It remained to select 
for them a residence. To cheer their principal men as they toiled 
through the forest and across brooks, Oglethorpe, having pro- 
vided horses, himself joined the little party. By the aid of blazed 
trees and Indian guides he made his way through morasses; a fallen 
tree served as a bridge over a stream, which the horses swam, for 
want of a ford; at night he encampel with them abroad round 
a fire and shared every fatigue till the spot for their village was 
chosen and, like the little stream which formed its border, was 
named Ebenezer. There they built their dwellings, and there they 
resolved to raise a column of stone in token of gratitude to God, 
whose providence had brought them safely to the ends of the earth.” 

Much has been said in praise, and justly, too, of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, who abandoned the comforts of their native land and all 
that was dear to them there on account of their attachment to the 
Gospel; yet as to ardent piety, Christian heroism, and energetic 
devotion to the cause of Christ our own Salzburgers will not suffer 
when compared with them. They were willing to suffer imprison- 
ment, exile, and even death rather than surrender their religious 
principles, which they held so dear and by which all their actions 
seemed to be controlled. Their history presents a most beautiful 
example of patient endurance and untiring zeal in the service of 
God. The fact, however, that they spoke the German language and 
that their records have been preserved in this tongue have deprived 
them of the position in the annals of our country to which their 
trials, their virtues, and their influence properly can lay claim. 

The subject of our sketch, who accompanied the first colony 
of the Salzburgers to this country and officiated as pastor of the 
Lutheran church at Ebenezer for thirty-two years, was born De- 
cember 25, 1703, and was ordained November 11, 1733. Of his 
early life we know little. He is first introduced to our notice as 
superintendent of the celebrated Orphan Home at Halle, established 
by Francke, which furnished our Church in this country, in its 
early history, with many able ministers of the Gospel. The very 
fact of his holding an appointment so important and honotable is 
evidence of his learning and piety, and his selection as leader and 
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spiritual guide of this exiled people shows that he was regarded 
as no ordinary man. With a truly missionary spirit he consented 
to relinquish the desirable position he was occupying, to renounce 
the pleasing associations by which he was surrounded, and to serve 
those persecuted Christians in their future overseas home. He, to- 
gether with the Rev. Israel C. Gronau, who had been chosen as 
companion in his labors, joined the Salzburgers (ninety-one in 
number) at Rotterdam, November 27, 1733. Although they met 
as strangers, their hearts were soon united in Christian love. Their 
hopes, their faith, and their aims were one. Their supplications had 
previously often ascended to the same Father, to Him whose ears are 
always open to the cries of the righteous. They were prepared to 
share their common sorrows, to bear their mutual burdens, to shed 
for one another the sympathizing tear. With strong confidence in 
God they commenced their pilgrimage to this Western world. They 
proceeded first to England and thence sailed for their new home in 
Georgia. The voyage was protracted and perilous; yet they were 
not discouraged. They were confident that He in whom they had 
so often trusted would not forsake them. Their patience had before 
this been tested and their faith exercised; indeed, it had often been 
tried in the furnace; but their character, like gold, was only the 
more thoroughly purified. 

The pilgrims reached Charleston early in March, 1734; and 
as soon as the necessary arrangements could be made, they proceeded 
to their future residence in Georgia and took possession of the tract 
of land assigned them on the Savannah River. The subject of our 
narrative now realized the full force of the responsibilities he had 
assumed; but his whole career, in the various relations which he 
sustained to the Salzburgers, is worthy of the highest commendation 
and indicates the foresight of those through whose agency he was 
chosen for this important and arduous position. To him, in con- 
nection with his colleague, was also committed the immediate super- 
vision of the entire settlement at Ebenezer. Although the duties 
were laborious and frequently perplexing, yet he performed them 
with conscientious fidelity and with marked success. His adminis- 
tration of the civil affairs of the colony was judicious and displayed 
great wisdom. His position was an exceedingly difficult one. Not 
only was he the agent of the trustees of the colony and missionary 
under the care of the English Society for the Promotion of Chris- 
tian Knowledge, but he was also responsible to the Lutheran Church 
in Germany; for he had been required to subscribe the Augsburg 
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Confession and other Symbolical Books and a code of regulations 
prepared by Rev. Samuel Urlsperger, Rev. F. M. Ziegenhagen of 
London, and Rev. A. H. Francke of Halle. No small amount of 
discretion and care was necessary to meet all expectations and to 
fulfil the wishes of the benefactors in England and Christian friends 
in Germany and at the same time to gain the confidence and retain 
the affections of the little flock whose spiritual interests had been 
entrusted to his charge. But his course gave entire satisfaction to 
all parties. His integrity stands unimpeached, without spot ot 
blemish, and a spirit of deep evangelical piety characterized all his 
actions. The colony flourished. In 1735 another reenforcement 
was received from Europe, and in 1736 and 1741 two other groups 
of colonists arrived. Although in the beginning, difficulties and 
embarrassments were experienced, as is usual in new settlements, 
after a time the people enjoyed all the comforts of civilized life; 
the year was crowned with abundant harvests, a spirit of content- 
ment existed, and they seemed to prize the spiritual advantages with 
which they were favored. In a letter written by Pastor Bolzius 
in 1738 he says: “We perceive with great satisfaction that through 
the grace of God general contentment prevails among our people. 
The longer they are here, the better they are pleased, and we are 
sure that their utmost wishes will be gratified, when they shall be 
able to live by their own industry. In their communication to their 
friends they do not persuade them to follow them, but content 
themselves with the simple statement that they are satisfied because 
they are enjoying the privilege they had long sought for in vain — 
to hear the Word of God in its purity. Our faithful heavenly 
Father will perhaps provide the means of building a house of 
worship and a schoolhouse; at present we meet in the orphan home 
and feel that God is with us.” It was about this period that White- 
field made a visit to the colony and was greatly delighted with the 
general arrangements and with the harmony that existed. He re- _ 
marks: “Their lands are surprisingly improved. They are also 

blessed with two such pious ministers as I have seldom seen. They 
have no courts of jurisdiction, but all differences are immediately 
settled by their pastors. They have an orphan house in which are 
seventeen children and a widow.” So gratified was he with the 
school that he gave his own “poor stores” to Mr. Bolzius, to be 
distributed among the orphans. The scene presented to him upon 
this occasion he describes thus: “Mr. Bolzius called all the children 
before him, catechized them, and exhorted them to give thanks to 
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God for His good providence toward them. Then he prayed with 
them and made them pray after him: Then they sang a psalm. 
Afterwards the little lambs came and shook me by the hand, one 
by one, and so we patted.” The following testimony in reference 
to the prosperity of this people, furnished in a letter written by 
Thomas Jones, dated Savannah, 1740, is also interesting: “Thirty 
miles from this place is Ebenezer, a town on the Savannah River, 
inhabited by Salzburgers and other Germans, under the pastoral 
care of Mr. Bolzius and Mr. Gronau, who are discreet, worthy men: 
‘they consist of sixty families and upward. The town is neatly built, 
the situation exceedingly pleasant; the people live in the greatest 
harmony with their ministers and with one another as one family. 
They have no drunken, idle, or profligate people among them, but 
ate industrious, and many of them have grown wealthy. Their 
industry has been blessed with remarkable and uncommon success.” 
In the course of time Ebenezer rose to a place of considerable im- 
portance. God prospered the colony. Three churches were erected. 
A schoolhouse was built and a fund established for the support of 
the teacher. A deep interest was taken in education, and instruction 
was regularly furnished. The church and the school went together, 
and the beneficial effects of such an arrangement were constantly 
apparent. 

In 1745 the subject of our narrative sustained a severe loss in 
the death of Mr. Gronau. He refers to the melancholy event in the 
following language: “Last Friday it pleased the Lord to call my 
dear brother and colleague to his rest. He fell asleep full of joy 
in his Savior.... The time of his illness was a source of edification 
to all of us who were daily about his person. His heart continually 
enjoyed communion with his Redeemer. Nothing troubled him; 
for he had an abiding sense of reconciliation with God and realized 
the joy and peace of the Holy Ghost.” The following years the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. Gronau was supplied by the 
arrival of Rev. H. H.Lembke, and in 1752 an additional laborer 
from Europe was received in the person of Rev. C. Rabenhorst. 
A correspondence was regularly maintained by Bolzius with the 
authorities at Augsburg and Halle, the most important part of 
which was published in the Nachrichten of Senior Urlsperger. The 
following letter, written in 1759, will furnish the reader with some 
idea of the progress of things in the colony: “In our corner of the 
earth we have hitherto richly enjoyed the protection and blessing of 
our heavenly Father both in temporal and in spiritual things. 
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Though we have not been free from trials and difficulties, still they 
have been light and, as we trust, have been subservient to our 
welfare and furtherance in religion through the kind direction of 
a wise Providence. We acknowledge to the praise of God that 
piety and contentment still reign among us, as even strangers are 
willing to acknowledge. With my dear brethren in office, Messrs. 
Lembke and Rabenhorst, I stand in the most friendly collegiate con- 
nection. Every week we meet in conference and for prayer, by 
which meetings our mutual love is cemented through the blessing 
of God. The same blessing also prevents our labor among the 
people from being unfruitful. — Among our congregation there are 
many men and women who are truly converted to God and who 
walk in the truth and are an ornament to our office and humble 
assistants in the discharge of our duties. Though on account of the 
war and the repeated failure of crops every article of living is high, 
yet our heavenly Father gives us our daily bread in the enjoyment 
of health and peace among ourselves.” The communications of 
Bolzius to his transatlantic brethren as well as his Journal, contain- 
ing the record of daily occurrences, reveal most excellent traits in 
his character and exhibit the most satisfactory evidence of the 
genuine piety that prevailed in the colony. 
(To be continued.) 
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